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PREFACE 



rriS booklet on Spring and Fall bulbs and roots has been 
written exclusively for the benefit of the amateur, and 
is submitted in the fervent hope that its perusal will 
accompUsh much good in the way of enabling the gardener to 
enter more fully into the spirit of his work through a thorough 
understanding of the requirements of each particular subject 
under mention, and so achieve the most successful results for 
the minimum of effort. 

The writer of this booklet, Mr. T. A. Weston, has had 
years of actual study and practice in the cultivation of bulbs 
in his own garden ; additionally, he has had endless opportunities 
to see and judge them in the exhibitions, and as well to observe 
the work of the professionals. He has written to the point and 
the reader can feel confidence in his instructions. 

Tender or tropical subjects that are not amenable to 
garden cultivation are purposely ignored. While at present 
somewhat scarce, owing to quarantine laws, home-grown 
stocks of Anemones, Scillas, Chionodoxas, Snowdrops, Ranun- 
culus, Spanish, English and other bulbous Iris, etc., will doubtless 
be available in plenty in the near future, and therefore have 
received our attention. 

Varietal names are purposely avoided. The bulb catalogs 
issued by the seedsmen provide all the needed information as 
to this and are kept uptodate. 



^ulbs for Home Qardens 

FOR commercial convenience it is customary to class all plants having a 
thickened root stock as bulbous. Botanically, however, there is a dis- 
tinctive difference between the true bulb made up with scales or layers, 
like the Onion, the tuber which is solid, as the Potato, and the corm which is 
almost woody. '■ 

The tuber is in reality an underground stem with eyes or buds on the 
surface, or at the neck or stem end. The bulb is neither root nor stem but w 
storehouse of food for the embryo bud or plant hidden in its interior. The 
average bulb such as the Hyacinth, Daffodil, Tulip, etc., contains the embryo 
^ower prior to planting, which is easily visible when a bulb is cut open 
through its center. The tuber, or corm, does not show this characteristic. 

In addition to true bulbs and tubers, certain plants possess thickened 
root stocks or rhizomes. The Peony and so-called German Iris or Flag are of 
this class. 

These four groups embrace an enormous number of species and varieties of 
plants; some hardy, others only partially so, and others again extremely tender. 

For general purposes, all bulbous plants may be grouped in two classes, 
those for Spring and those for Fall planting. 

The great majority of these are of foreign origin, but as the quarantine 
laws have put an end to the importation of quite a number of them we perforce 
have to do without the restricted kinds to a great extent until such time as 
these excluded sorts can be grown in sufficient quantities in our own country: 

What are recognized as HoUand bulbs, viz., Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils 
and Crocus are available to us; also certain French. grown bulbs, various 
Lilies, and Lily of the Valley. 

Bulbs for Fall Planting 

This class, authorities agree, are reaUy the most important as they are 
in the main Spring flowering, giving us delightful bloom at a time when little 
else is available. Their coming is all the more welcome because they tell us 
the back of the Winter is broken. 

The Holland bulbs are of this class, and all are so hardy and so easy of 
culture, that no garden should be denied them. They are by no means costly, 
at least, not the standard sorts and, given good soil and fair treatment, they 
^e good for years of service. 

No one should omit planting a few score bulbs every Fall; there is no other 
class of flowering plants which give such general satisfaction, are deserving- of 
greater praise, or yield better returns for so little effort on the part of the planter;' 
I*' Amateurs are prone to plant too near the surface, so we emphasize th^ 
necessity of following our directions. ' 

The variety of colors to be found among bulbous flowers is almost uri-| 
limited; indeed, in the Hyacinth we have a plant that yields three primary' 
colors, blue, red and yellow, in varying degrees. Few other species of plahtS' 
have this color range. 



Hyacinths 



These are so well known that it is almost superfluous to sound their 
praises. For outdoor planting or equally for blooming indoors, they are most 
dependable. Except under rare circumstances, Hyacinths always win through. 
Failure in pots sometimes occur, but this is usually due to giving warmth and 

light before the bulbs are 
rooted, or the use of new 
pots. The doubles are, per- 
haps, less satisfactory thaii 
the singles for either purpose. 
In the open ground thejj 
give no trouble, and, if 
planted deeply (Sin.) they 
may be left without inter- 
fering with other plants that 
follow later. All bulbs prefer 
a soil that is fairly sandy, 
the Hyacinth particularly; 
further, it is a great feeder 
and while it is not advisable 
to dig fresh manure into the 
ground, well rotted yard 
dung is highly valuable. Fail- 
ing this, a small handful of 
bone flour, well stirred into 
the bottom of the hole, will 
serve three bulbs. For pref- 
erence, we like to plant our bulbs in threes, unless rows are wanted. The 
ground should be well dug and care taken that no heavy stones are above 
the bulbs. Press down fairly firm if the soil is light. 

Should the soil be heavy avoid firming, unless it has become fairly dry at 
planting time. Ground that is liable to lay under water during Winter should 
be avoided, for, while moisture is essential, especially during the period when 
the bulbs are making roots, waterlogging during Winter is not good for them. 
Planting should be done at any time during October and November, or 
it may even be done in December if the ground is not frozen to over an inch 
or so. 

If the border or bed is dry, give it a good soaking and if by chance the be^ 
is protected from rains by the house roof eaves, give plenty of water while the 
weather permits. Dryness during the rooting stage not infrequently means 
bhndness in bulbs; that is, the flower buds in the bulbs fail to develop properly. 
This advice applies to all Fall bulbs. ' I* 

In situations where severe Winter weather is experienced, a covering of 
Htter is desirable, but in any case, a light mulch of rotted manure on the sur- 
face wiU prove both a protection and a stimulant. Heavy feeding with manure 
mulch wiU save the bulbs from deteriorating rapidly. A Hyacinth bulb is not 
necessarily exhausted in one season but seed must not be allowed to develop. 




Hyacinths 



daffodils and Narcissus 

There is no actual distinction between the Daffodil and the Narcissus. 
The name Narcissus covers the entire genus. The terms Daffodil and Jonquil 
were apphed to one or the other of the yellow flowered species in ancient days, 
but whUe the term Jonquil was really meant for the species, Narcissus J onquilla, 
many people in error got into the habit of calling all early yellow Narcissus 
Jonquils. In truth, there, is only one true Jonquil, a moderate growing pale 
yellow species as mentioned, although the species odorus and its varieties are 
closely related. 

I All the others, for convenience, may be grouped in two classes: Daffodils, 
which embrace aU the yellow and trumpet shaped species and varieties, and 
Narcissus, which collectively embraces the white Pheasant's Eye and Tazetta, 
or bvmch flowered types. 

As a matter of fact, the genus Narcissus has been so multiplied from 
seeds, and so intercrossed, that it is impossible to tell what are natural species 
and what are not. The difficulty is gotten over by a recognized classification, 
which places each type under a distinct heading. There are thus ten distinct 
sections of Daffodils or Narcissus, which are separated according to their size 
of trumpet, coloring, form or obvious parentage. 

Briefly the sections are: 

Trumpet. Those with long trumpets or crowns, like Emperor. 

Incomparabilis. Those with 

medium tnmipets, like Sir 

Watkin. 
Barri. Those with short cups, 

like Barri conspicuus. 
Leedsii. Those with short 

cups of white or lemon 

color, and white perianth 

or outer petals. 
Triandrus. Those having the 

distinct drooping form of 

N. triandrus; mostly pale 

colored, somewhat rare. 

u^clamineus. Those with the 

..form of N. cyclamineus ; 

rare and rather tender. 
^Seticus. Those with pure 

white perianth and flat 

yellow and red cups. 
Tazetta. Those raised as hy- 
brids between Poeticus and 

bimched flowered kinds. Daffodils 




Doubles. All that have many petals in place of trumpets or cups. 
Jonquils. Those possessing true .V. Jonquilla characteristics. 

The cultivation of Narcissus is simple; they thrive almost anywhere and 
many will even succeed in grass. On heavy soil, most of the ordinary types 
will flower well, but the bulbs do not multiply so rapidly. The rarer iriandrus 
and cyclamineus are not suitable for ordinary purposes, and the Tazetta type 
are not specially useful, except for pots or culture under glass. 

( All Daffodils dislike fresljr 
ly manured ground and are 
best planted where manure 
was applied the previous 
year. Bonemeal suits theiS 
admirably, and given as a 
top dressing, a handful to 
the square yard after plant- 
ing, it will serve all needs. 
Heavy feeding with yard 
dung is Uable to cause 
disease. 

The bulbs may be left un- 
touched for years, but if they 
increase too rapidly it is 
advisable to take them up 
every three years, divide 
them, and replant, sorting 
out the large bulbs from the 
smaller. This work should be done after the fohage dies down. 

On no account should foliage be cut; this appUes to aU bulbs. If the bulbs 
are in the way of Summer planting, lift carefully and plant in some odd corner 
until ripe. 

. All Daffodils and Narcissus should be set about 6 inches deep and as early 
as available — October at latest. 

Disease troubles are rare if the bulbs are clean when planted. Should 
bulbs send up streaked or distorted leaves, and flowers of poor quality on 
short stems, eelworm or Daffodil fly may be suspected and, for safety, such 
l)ulbs are best dug up and burned. 

The double Gardenia flowered Narcissus, like the double Von Sion, prefers 
moisture and coolness. 

"The double white is particularly hable to go blind instead of blooming^f 
given a dry, hot situation. Early planting and little or no disturbance are 
appreciated by this beautiful late species. Above all, moisture is essential. 
One of the most beautiful effects to be derived from the Poeticus spd 
Tazetta types is in planting them among a bit of timberland; in such situati.1% 
they thrive mightily, and a few hundred of these will, with their natural in- 
crease, in a few years, cover quite a space and give the planter the greatest 
pleasure imaginable. They give no trouble, cause no work to speak of, are 
never in the way, and reward one a thousandfold. Such a planting is called 
"Naturalized." 




Poeticus Narcissus 



Tulips 



These are, perhaps, the most brilliant of all Holland bulbs, as they embrace 
all colors, including lavender and brown. These latter shades are seen only 
in the later flowering kinds. 

Tulips are divided into two sections, Early and Late. The former are all 
f typically Dutch, and many sorts, including the Due Van Thol type, are used 
exclusively for forcing. This latter type is exceptionally early, but for out- 
door planting, the medium early sorts are superior, as they are taller and give 
finer flowers. The singles are to be preferred for, unless well handled and pro- 
tected from storms, the flowers are either poor or are liable to be broken off- 

Doubles are best grown under glass. 

The late flowering types are, however, the most valuable and are fast 
becoming popular here as they have been in Europe for many years. 

Roughly speaking, there are two classes, Darwins and Cottage. The 
latter vary in shape and embrace all colors, including yeUow, and also many 
striped forms. 

Darwins are a special type of comparatively recent development. All 
have globular or goblet shaped flowers. The colors range through aU' the 
most beautiful shades of red, pink, purple and lavender. Any late Tulip 
possessing yeUow, whatever its shape, is not a true Darwin. Pure white Dar- 
wins also are lacking. 

Subdivisions of these two types are: Parrots, a type with fringed petals, 
wonderful, but not good for garden planting; Rembrandts, reaUy striped Dar- 
wins; Breeders, all self colored and embracing unusual tints, and Florists, an 
old-fashioned type with flaked flowers. 

All Tuhps are of hybrid origin and the late sorts, for some unknown reason, 
have a tendency to break up; that is, as seedlings they are self colored. Sooner 
or later they break into flakes which remain permanent. No one knows 
when they will do this; some varieties ha\'e been in commerce for scores of 
years and still retain their self color. 

Darwins for many years were presumed to be immune to breaking, but 
eventually they did so. Anyone may experience this mysterious occurrence, 
for one's stock may be pure one year and the next a number will appear as 
; flakes. 

To some the breaks are charming; to the specialist they are a loss, as they 
no longer can be sold under name. 

The difference in the period of. blooming between early and late sorts is 
about two or three weeks. The. late sorts commence to ^oom at the end of 
April and through May, according to. season and location. 'In -ablate seasoji 
the flowers are usually finer. 
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The culture of all Tulips, excluding the rarer species not classable as 
Holland or English types, is as simple as for Hyacinths. They like an abundance 
of rotted manure to feed upon, particularly the late sorts. Failing rotted dung, 
use bone flour; avoid all general fertihzers which are chemically composed. 
Early Tulips should be planted 5 inches deep, in October, setting them in 
clumps of five, or fairly close together if for beds. The later sorts reqilire 
more room and, if planted in clumps, the five bulbs should cover a 12-inch circle. 
In rows or in beds, give 5 or 6 inches apart. Planting of late sorts should never di 
be done early. Any time during November or early December is best, as should 
tlie growth appear early in the year and a bad weather spell follow, the foliage 
is apt to be damaged, and a disease known as "fire" develops. For this reason 
also, never allow dead flowers to remain on the plants. i 

Darwin TuHps can be hastened or delayed purely by the location of plant- 
ing and the protection given them. 

They are hardy enough to withstand any average Winter without the least 
ground protection, but strawy manure is of material benefit should the weather 
be severe before the bulbs are rooted. Growing from 18 to 30 inches tall, avoid 
windswept quarters, as damaged foliage means weakened bulbs. For cutting 
the late Tulip excels, but never cut more than the first small leaf. The others 

must remain on the plant to 
nourish the new bulbs. If in 
the way of Summer bedding 
plants, lift carefully and plant 
in an odd part of the garden 
to ripen. Beware of leaving 
Tulip bulbs in the sun at any 
time. Daffodils and Hy- 
acinths do not resent a day 
or two in moderate sunshine 
to finally ripen them, but 
TuHps just will not have it. 
As a general rule, dry all 
lifted bulbs after the foliage 
has died down in a shaded 
position or in a shed. 

If there is only one type of 
Tulip you can plant, accept 
Darwins; they will bring you 
more joy than any other^ 
because of their strong, long 
stems and fine colors. If yet- 
lows and whites are desired,, 
the Cottage type supplies 
them and, to all intents, they 
have the same habit. Early 
sorts are shorter in stem, 
while Parrots have stems too 
weak to hold up the blooms, 




Darwin Tulips 



Lili 




les 

Every garden should har- 
bor at least a few Lilies. Of 
the many scores of species a 
few types are hardy enough 
to carry on year after year, 
f Others need some care, es- 
pecially the first season. For 
the most part, Lilies prefer 
rich, light soil, not freshly 
^ manured, with plenty of 
rotted leaves incorporated 
therein. 

The ordinary kinds thrive 
best on the edge of shrub- 
beries, as they like a light 
shade, particularly so far as 
their roots are concerned. 

The bulbs should be 
planted as early as available; 
badly dried specimens are use- 
less and as some kinds arrive 
later than others, planting 
must be done accordingly. 

The stem rooting Lilies, 
like the Japanese Golden Rayed, L. auratum, L. speciosum rubrum, and L. 
tigrinum or Tiger LUy, should be planted deeply. Set the bulbs fully 8 inches 
deep and, after planting, give a good mulch of manure. 

The Madonna Lily, L. candidum, rather resents deep planting and as it 
is extremely hardy it need not be covered more than 3 to 4 inches. It is advisable 
to experiment, as the nearer the surface the bulbs can be, the better. If pro- 
tection is needed, use a few ashes around the plants and remove in the Spring. 
The Madonna Lily needs early planting, as it makes its first foliage in the Fall. 



Lilium auratum 



Crocuses 



These are typically Dutch bulbs and, apart from those already mentioned, 
are the only bulbs, corms, or tubers permitted to enter from abroad. 

They are useful for edging beds or planting in grass. To get really good 
effects with them they need to be planted in masses. Planted in the grass, 
they last for years, provided the grass is not cut until the Crocus foliage has 
died down. Whether in beds or grass. Crocuses are best planted with a blunt 
dibble so that the bulbs rest solid. As they have a natural tendency to rise, 
plant fuUy 4 inches deep. One reason why many people lose their Crocuses, is 
through shallow planting. 



Small Bulbs 



Under this heading one may group Snowdrops, Scilla sibirica, Scilla 
campanulata and nutans, Chionodoxa, Muscari and Allium. 

All are easy to handle, merely needing planting some 3 inches deep on 
light soil. 

f S Hardy under almost any conditions, they may be left alone for years^ 
Being on the prohibition list these bulbs are somewhat scarce, but if available, 
on no account miss planting a lew. 

The Snowdrop is well known to everyone. Scilla campanulata is the 
Blue Bell of England, but its hybrids are even more beautiful. The Muscari* 
or Grape Hyacinth is attractive, but even more blue is S. sibirica. The latter 
can be raised from seed as can many of the Alliums; the latter are mostly 
yellow or pink. 



Lily of the Valley 



This old favorite has no relationship to bulbs but as it is a regular standby 
for Fall planting, it is included. While single.crowns are best for pots or forcing, 
the clumps are preferable for garden planting. 

Lily of the Valley loves a 
cool semi-shaded situation, 
and abundance of rotted 
leaves in the soil. It will, 
however, even make itself at 
home in heavy land, but is 
less inclined to bloom. Plant- 
ed in October or November 
and kept free from weeds. 
Valley will establish itself 
readily. 

Irises 

Non - Bulbous 

This is a genus of enor^ 
mous dimensions and em- 
braces fibrous, rhizomatic or 
tuberous and bulbous forms. , 

The most popular type or 
Iris is the Flag or German 
Iris. This and its hybrids 
can be obtained in many 
shades, some having rich 
veinings, while the height 
10 




Lily of the Valley 



ranges up to 5 feet or more. 
The roots are stem-like and 
need only a covering of some 
2 inches. Beware of dung 
freshly applied and never use 
it for top dressing. Bone- 
meal is safe and effective. 
The Japanese Iris, I. 

^ Kaempferi, has a fibrous root 
stock. It revels on the edge 
of a pool or it will grow well 

T in a border. The old sup- 
position that it was a semi- 
aquatic is wrong; the Japan- 
ese Iris does well anywhere 
if well watered and fed. The 
Siberian Iris, fibrous, thrives 
in any border and is a most 
useful blue Iris for cutting. 
Easily raised from seed. 

Bulbous Iris 

The Spanish, English and 
Dutch Irises are truly the 
"Poor Man's Orchid." The 
Spanish and Dutch are more 
or less akin, having similar 
parentage, but the latter are 
naturally earlier flowering 
and, for this reason, are favored for forcing, 
recent origin. 

The Spanish have perhaps a greater range of coloring, embracing all 
shades of yellow and blue; some sorts have rich brown tints. Pure white and 
bicolor forms are also a\'ailable. The English type is larger, both as regards 
the bulb and flower; only white and blue, the latter in varying shades, are 
to be obtained. 

The culture of all three types is the same. Early planting is essential as 
^ they make their roots early, and usually the growth appears above ground 
before Winter. ' 

Although hardy, they will hot endure severe frost, and, for this reason, a 
* protecting coat of leaves is desirable. The bulbs should be set 4 to 6 inches 
deep, preferably in clumps. As the Spanish Iris multiply rapidly, it is desirable 
that the bulbs be hfted every year after the fohage dies down. 

There are numerous other species of bulbous Iris, some extremely early 
flowering, but in these latitudes they are liable to be destroyed by bad weather, 
unless protected. 




German Iris 



They are of comparatively 
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Border Planting of Peonies 



Peonies 



Here again is a rhizomatic rooted plant that has developed to a wonderful 
degree through the patient work of breeders. Much good work has been done 
in this country in latter years through the utilization of the best European 
varieties in cross breeding. Our climate is highly favorable to the Peony and, 

given ground that is well dug 
and a moderate amount of 
food and attention, it will 
grow and increase year after 
year, yielding its gorgeous 
flowers in abundance. Cover 
the root crowns about 3 
inches, but beware of using 
fresh yard manure for top 
dressing, or the . dreaded 
"drooping disease" is almost 
certain to follow. The 
doubles are the most useful, 
although the Japanese singles 
are charming. There are 
numerous Peonies of eariy 
origin obtainable at a modest 
price; the $10 and $20 sorts 
may well be left to the 
specialists. 
12 




Peony, Festive Maxima 



^ulbs for Spring Planting 

These are less numerous 

than Fall bulbs but they, 

nevertheless, are important. 

Chief among them is the 

Gladiolus. 
J Not being hardy, the Gladi- 
olus carmot be relied upon to 

survive a Wiater where the 

temperature falls much below 
T freezing point. Nor can it 

be planted very early in the 

year, even if conditions per- 
mit, because a severe Spring 

frost would damage the fo- 
liage if it were far advanced. 

Planting may commence in 

April and, owing to its genial 

nature, the Gladiolus may be 

planted any time up to the 

end of June. By successional 

plantings the blooming 

period extends over weeks, 

but with mixed bulbs, it is 

not good policy to make late 

plantings. Some sorts are 

naturally late flowering, and 

if planted in June, would not 

have a chance to develop 

under normal conditions. 
Soil should be sandy for 

preference, but it is not es- 
sential unless bulb propaga- 
tion is the main object. 

Manure should be sparingly 

used and unless well rotted, 

one should fall back on bone „.,„., , „ ^ ^ ^, j- , 

^flour or bonemeal, the best ^J'^'^°' S^'*^ °f "''" A""'''''' ^''"'"''"* 

and most reliable of aU fertilizers for all kinds of bulbs and tubers. 

For displays in a border, the bulbs are best planted in clumps 4 to 6 inches 

deep and 4 to 6 inches apart is ample for average bulbs, and let it be said, giant 
f bulbs are no criterion of superiority. The medium to small, say one inch 

across, bulb wiU give as fine a spike as any. Some sorts have naturally small 

bulbs. The general treatment after the growth is through the soil, is watering 

in very dry periods, real soaking not sprinkling, and constant hoeing. 

Stakes are advisable when the flower spikes appear. Before severe frost, 
lift and store in a cool, dark cellar until the following season. 

13 





Dahlias of Various Types— Single, Show, Decorative,.Cactus and Peony-flowered 
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las 

The Dahlia, like the Gladiolus, is of great value, particularly on account 
of its late season of blooming. 

Generally speaking, the Dahlia will thrive anywhere except in dense 
shade. Rich soil is not desirable as it encourages rank growth. Bonemeal will 
give excellent results. Dormant roots planted in May or early June, so that 
the crowns are 2 inches below the surface call for no further attention beyond 
watering, staking and occasional removal of superfluous growths. 

Where great heat is experienced, it is a good plan to cut back the plants 
to half their height in late June and then carry up the strongest growths. B.y 
this method, the early buds escape being blasted, as they often do when not 
cut back. This loss of buds means fresh growth has to be made so that the 
plants are not only made taller but the flowers are later. 

There are many types of DahUas, but for garden purposes the Decorative 
and Peony varieties are perhaps the best. The Cactus are extremely beautiful, 
while the Pompons and Singles are attractive and deserve full attention. 
For ordinary purposes heavy disbudding is not desirable, but if giant flowers 
are wanted, the leading bud on each stem must alone be allowed to remain. 



Cannas 



These semi-tropical plants almost demand a start under glass or in a warm ; 
room. Planting dormant roots is quite safe though, after all danger of frost is 
past. For early blooming, a start under glass is needed and to insure good 
quality flowers, the crowns are best divided to two or three eyes. Avoid hard 
propagation unless the needful heat for starting is available. 

Given rich soil and plenty of water, Cannas make a most brilliant display. 
Ordinarily, starting the roots in a box in sand and keeping them warm after 
mid- April will result in active plants for early June planting. 
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The Peruvian T>affodil 

Few give Ismene calathina a- place in their gardens, but it is a most ilc- 
Kghtful pure white flowering bulb. The blooms resemble Daffodils in form 
somewhat, but the plant is more closely related to the Amaryllis. Planted 
4 inches deep, at the end of May, it is most attractive. The bulbs must be 
taken up, dried off gradually and stored away before frost severely injures the 
fpUage. 
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Anemones and Ranunculus 

The tuberous rooted Anemone is to be found in many forms, mostly 
[lybrids of A. coronaria. 

In mUd climates, where the ground does not freeze more than a few inches, 
the quaint flattish Anemone, and the claw-like Ranunculus tubers may Ije 
planted in the Fall, but for safety, it is advisable to give them frame protection 
or reserve planting until the Spring. 

The St. Brigid type of Anemone is one of the most gorgeous of all bulbous 
flowers, and, like the Ranunculus, it does not object to being a whole year out 
of the groxmd. Periodical planting ensures a succession of bloom, but as both 
these bulbs resent hot weather and dry situations, they are best planted in 
cool and fairly moist situations. The flowers of both are borne on 8 to 12 inch 
stems. As both may be easily raised from seed, scarcity of bulbs need not deter 
anyone from trying these glorious flowers. Anemone St. Brigid and Ranunculus 
asiaticus, as developed by the European specialists, arc truly \\onderful and 
worth anyone's attention. 

Bulbs planted 2 inches deep in the early Spring will flower in a few weeks. 

Seed sown in boxes in Spring and well tended will make bulbs that can be 
dried off in the Fall, ready for Spring planting. 

As the bulbs are small, they are best stored in sand or fiber in a cool place 



Montbretias 



Treated like a Gladiolus, the Montbretia is a charming border plant and 
in mild quarters where the ground does not freeze deeply, the bulbs may be 
left in the ground. 

It is preferable, however, to lift in the Fall, especially the choice newer 
sSrts, which are closely related to Tritonias, a more tender section of the same 
family. 

The Montbretia bears its yellow or reddish flowers on branching spikes 
3^d is highly useful for cutting. The common M. crocosmaeflora is easily raised 
from seed. 

Planted about 4 inches deep, in the early Spring, the bulbs flower for a 
considerable period. The spilj:es are usually 2 feet tall with flowers o\-er an 
inch across. Some of the new hybrids, however, rival Gladioli, growing 4 feet 
and having vivid orange or yellow blooms 4 inches across. 
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Tuberoses 



While these are largely used for forcing, they are excellent for Summer 
flowering in the garden if planted several inches deep in May, or after the soil 
has become warm. Both the double and single are charming, and the powerful 
perfume is to some a special attraction. Support is needed for the flower stems. 



Zephyrantbes 



An Amaryllis-like flower, worthy of attention. Planted 3 inches deep in 
May or later, both the white and pink forms flower when about one foot tally 



Harvesting Summer Bulbs 

While there are many other beautiful species of flowering bulbs, including 
the tuberous Begonia, suitable for outdoor blooming, they are more or less 
difiicult to obtain or require a start in heat. 

For general purposes, those already described will provide ample variety 
for the average garden and, as in the case of the Dahlias and Gladiolus, there 
are several types and scores of varieties in each type, one can obtain all the 
color and form variation desired. 

Generally speaking, all need much the same treatment at the end of the 
season. 

Gladioli and Dahhas should be lifted after the first frost, the latter cut back 
to within 6 inches and laid out in a shed to dry. The former, when dried, can 
be cleaned, the stems being pulled off, and stowed away in a cool but safe place. 
The temperature should not fall below 35 deg. where the bulbs are stored; on 
no conditions must they be allowed to freeze. Dahlias can be packed in boxes 
after soil is shaken off and kept cool but free from frost. 

Cannas need greater care and the foliage should not be cut away until the 
plant is quite dormant. The roots must be kept dry and not subjected t^ 
varying temperatures. 

Tuberoses are of no further service; Zephyranthes ijeed careful ripeniiig 
and keeping in dry soil. 

All Spring flowering bulbs, if to be lifted, must be so treated after foliagef' 
has practically died down. 

Laying out in boxes or where protected from sunshine and given plenty of 
air is all they need. 

Clean when thoroughly dried and store away cool until planting time. 
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